i .   THOMAS   MORE
the Turk; and there was even talk of further reunion. So
More, in the words which he puts into the mouth of the old
Hungarian gentleman, sees causes for hope:
The first is, that in some communications had of late
together, hath appeared good likelihood of some good
agreement to grow together in one accord of our faith.
The second, that in the mean while till this may come to
pass, contentions, despicions (i.e. disputations) with un-
charitable behaviour is prohibited and forboden, in effect,
upon all parts .. .
The third is, that all Germany, for all their diverse
opinions, yet as they agree together in profession of Christ's
name, so agree they now together in preparation of a
common power, in defence of Christendom against our
common enemy the Turk; and I trust .. . that as God hath
caused them to agree together in the defence of his name, so
shall he graciously bring them to agree together in the truth
of his faith. Therefore will I let God work, and leave off
contention.1
It is unjust to remember the bitter words which More uses
in his controversies with the heretics, unless we also remember
the words in which he says farewell to controversy. He sees
that reunion, if it is to come, will come through the common
defence of those things upon which all Christians are agreed:
Therefore will I let God work9.
So he turned to the devotional writing which occupied his
last days, enduring, with contented good humour, the im-
prisonment which was the legal penalty of his refusing to take
the oath.
Further legislation was passed, making it high treason
maliciously to attempt to deprive Henry of his titles, one of
which was Supreme Head of the Church of England. But
More continued to take refuge in silence. He was nevertheless
placed upon his trial. He claimed the liberty of silence. He
said to his judges:
Ye must understand that, in things touching conscience,
1 Works, 1557, p. 1153.
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